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1. Pfam families with potential relevance for plant biomass degradation 

Excluding most of the protein families with references in the CAZy database, the 
consensus modules M1-M5 contained at least 20 Pfam families with rather unclear 
relationships to plant biomass degradation (Table 3 of the main text). Examples of these 
are two 'domains of unknown function', DUF303 and DUF4008. Notably, DUF303 was a 
part of the hemicellulose-targeting gene cluster of Fibrobacter succinogenes (see 
Section 6 below), and DUF4008 of module M5 seemed related to the CipA cellulosome 
scaffoldin protein of Clostridium thermocellum, as indicated by close genomic 
neighborhood (see discussion of PDM M5 in the main text). Further examples are 
'fibronectin domains' (PF00041, PF14310), which are often observed as linker elements 
in modular cellulolytic enzymes [1], and a 'GDSL-like lipase/acylhydrolase' family 
(PF00657). The latter is an example of a family which is hard to assess at first sight, but 
is described as being involved in lignin degradation processes of white rot fungi [2]. 
Moreover, we discussed the 'ricin-type p-trefoil lectin' domains of module M2 in the 
main text, which could have functions for xylan-binding. 
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Many additional interesting Pfam and CAZy terms occurred frequently in the single 
modules of the 18 LDA runs (see the number of occurrences in Additional File 3), but 
were excluded from consideration due to the rather conservative construction of the 
consensus modules. Despite the fact that these families occurred less frequently, they 
were clearly associated with the modules and represent further resources for the 
discovery of as yet unknown relationships among families. Note that in addition to the 
DUFs already contained in the PDMs, we identified 50 more DUFs that co-occur with 
module families within the identified gene clusters (18% of these were found in the 81 
gene clusters of the phenotype(+) genomes). 

2. Misclassified genomes of the learning set 

Among the few genomes that were jointly misclassified by the modules M1 and M2 in 
our cross-validation experiments were Bryantella formatexigens (FN), Xylanimonas 
cellulosilytica (FN), Thermonospora curvata 43183 (FN) and Actinosynnema mirum 
(FP). 

One reason for the misclassification of the first two species might be that both genomes 
were lacking annotations for GH9 (PF00759) (among other elements of M1). This 
cellulase family was described as an important component of the M1 -associated cip-cel 
operon (Figure 3A of the main text) and has essential cellulolytic activities in several 
organisms of our phenotype(+) set (see Section 3 below). Based on this observation, it 
is likely that the reported activity of p-glucosidase in B. formatexigens [3] is mediated by 
families other than GH9, e.g. GH1, GH3, GH4 or GH5. Similarly, important elements of 
M2 - i.e. GH16, CBM13, CBM35, CBM61 and CBM47 - were also missing in the 
annotations of the FN genomes. 

In contrast to this, 'misclassification' of the other two species may be seen as a proof of 
concept. A. mirum and T. curvata were presumably correctly classified by the modules, 
whereas the phenotype characterization of the species in the original studies seems to 
have been wrong. According to a recent review on Actinobacteria [4], evidence of high 
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cellulase activity in A. mirum has been found, whereas T. curvata 43183 shows no 
cellulolytic activity and thus was probably characterized incorrectly in previous literature. 

3. A discussion of the GH9 family and its role in lignocellulose-degrading 
species 

The GH9 family is a large family of endoglucanases, some of which have been shown 
to act as processive cellulases on crystalline cellulose [5]. Despite the family's 
distribution across aerobic and anaerobic bacteria from a broad range of taxa, we found 
GH9 family annotations in only 313 isolate genomes and 22 metagenome bins, i.e. 
-10% of our input collection. Remarkably, the GH9 family was annotated for 32 of the 
38 phenotype(+) genomes, whereas it was almost absent in the phenotype(-) set, where 
it occurred in only 4 out of 82 genomes (see the heat map in Additional File 6). Thus 
GH9 was very specific for the known degraders. 

The GH9 family has a key role in many cellulosomes [6], in which it is assumed to act in 
concert with other cellulosomal enzymes [7]. However, it has also been demonstrated to 
have cellulolytic activity in organisms without cellulosomes in our phenotype(+) set, 
such as Caldicellulosiruptor bescii [8] and Thermobifida fusca [9]. Furthermore, the 
cellulolytic activity of GH9 has been demonstrated for two more strains of species in our 
phenotype(+) set, Clostridium phytofermentans [1 0] and Ruminoccus albus 8 [1 1]. 

As described in the main text, GH9 occurred together with GH5 and CBM4 in the cip-cel 
operon of Clostridium cellulolyticum H10, for which it is known that the contained genes 
are involved in cellulose degradation [12]. Even more direct interactions of GH9 and 
GH5 families have been described. GH9 has been observed to be functionally linked 
with GH5 in a gene (Cel9B/Man5A) of Caldicellulosiruptor bescii, a highly thermophilic 
cellulase with potential application in biofuel production [8]. 

Concerning the reasons for the assignment of GH9 to module M1 , we measured strong 
pairwise Pearson correlation of GH9 with the other elements across the learning set, 
and identified gene clusters of GH9 and other M1 elements, such as GH10, GH43, 
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CBM35, PF00756, PF02927, PF02018 and PF13472. Notably, in accordance with the 
known role of GH9 in cellulosomes, the GH9 family was also found to be associated 
with the cellulosome-related module M5 (the family was present in seven out of 16 
modules). 

4. Characterization of the PDM M4 

Many of the M4 protein families, such as GH2, GH3, GH5 and GH43, represent large 
protein families with a variety of possible functions. Members of GH3, GH5 and GH43 
possess hemicellulose degradation activities (Table 2 of the main text). Interestingly, the 
M4 module contained two different groups of structurally related protein families. These 
were p-galactosidase families (EC 3.2.1.23), like GH2, GH35 and GH42, and the three 
known members of the GH-D clan (a superfamily of ct-galactosidases), i.e. GH27 
(PF02065), GH31 and GH36. The GH31 family represents the most recent addition to 
this clan, based on structural and mechanistic similarities to GH27 and GH36 [13]. GH- 
D families have been studied mostly in the context of the degradation of 
galactoglucomannans (hemicelluloses) [13]. However, GH31 is also characterized as an 
ct-xylosidase (EC 3.2.1.177) that catalyzes the hydrolysis of terminal xyloside residues 
at the extreme reducing end of xyloglucan-oligosaccharides. 

To gain further insights into the possible functions of the M4 families, we investigated 
the gene clusters that were predicted by M4 in known lignocellulose degraders. 
Evidence for a link of M4 to xyloglucan degradation was found in the form of a particular 
long gene cluster of eight genes (BACCELL_02066, BACCELL_02068-69 and 
BACCELL_02071-75) in the lignocellulose degrader Bacteroidetes cellulosilyticus DSM 
14838, which was identified based on the protein family content of module M4. 
According to the gene annotations in IMG, the cluster comprises genes for one p- 
galactosidase, two ct-glucosidases, one melibiase and four p-xylosidases. Three genes 
of the cluster were linked to the MetaCyc pathway of xyloglucan degradation based on 
their assigned EC numbers. In particular, EC number 3.2.1.23 of the GH2 family, which 
was annotated for the gene BACCELL_02066, mapped to a 'xyloglucan oligosaccharide 
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P-galactosidase' enzyme of the MetaCyc pathway. The M4 families that mapped to the 
gene cluster are: GH2, GH5, GH31, GH32, GH36, GH43 and PF02065 
(melibiase/GH27). 

We then searched for additional evidence of a common link between p-galactosidases 
and members of the GH-D clan. Larsbrink et al. recently proposed a model for 
xyloglucan utilization by Cellvibrio japonicus based on functional evidence [14], which 
comprises p-galactosidases, a member of the GH31 family and an endo-xyloglucanase 
enzyme (EC 3.2.1.151). In accordance with this, the GH5 family, which was also 
included in M4, contains members with endo-xyloglucanase activities [15]. Thus there is 
evidence for the participation of M4 families in xyloglucan degradation. It is also 
interesting to see the clustering of two groups of structurally related protein families in 
M4 (i.e. p-galactosidases and the GH-D clan), both of which have members with known 
activities in xyloglucan degradation. 

5. Low abundance of GH6 and GH48 in our dataset 

The families GH6 and GH48 play important roles in cellulose hydrolysis, but they are 
not universally present in known lignocellulose degraders. Their absence is known for 
Fibrobacter succinogenes, Cytophaga hutchinsonii and various gut/rumen 
metagenomes with lignocellulose-degrading capabilities [16-19]. As further examples, 
an absence of GH48 has been described for Cellvibrio japonicus [20] and 
Saccharophagus degradans [21]. According to our in-house CAZy/Pfam annotation 
sets, only 11/38 (29%) and 24/38 (63%) of the phenotype(+) genomes in our learning 
set contained GH6 or GH48, respectively. 

We observed sparse co-occurrence signals for these two families. Both families were 
annotated for less than 5% of the 3216 input documents. Only one protein coding 
sequence of the analyzed metagenome bins was predicted to contain GH6 by our 
HMM-based annotation pipeline (none for GH48), i.e. both families were largely absent 
from the annotations of the metagenome bins. It is of course possible that members of 
these families remained undetected if they had remote sequence homology to the family 
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models of the CAZy and Pfam databases that we used. Taupp et al. have described 
how GH6 could not be detected in the Tammar wallaby foregut metagenome by 
sequence analysis alone; however, it was later found in functional screens of fosmid 
libraries from the same source material [22]. Interestingly, our own annotation sets 
revealed a GH6-annotated gene sequence in a Clostridia-related bin of the Tammar 
wallaby forestomach microbiome. 

Given these sparse and weak signals of GH6 and GH48, the LDA model performed well 
in placing the two GH families into a functional context, at least in the case of the GH48 
family. Both families exhibited considerable associations (topic probabilities >0.005) to 
some of the inferred functional modules. Although the strength of these associations 
was less than that required by our rather strict threshold value (C = 0.01) for converting 
the topic probabilities to potential functional modules, further analyses showed that GH6 
and GH48 were always placed among the top 50 protein families of their respective 
modules (typically at positions 30-35 in the list of families sorted by decreasing 
probability). We concluded that the sparseness of the co-occurrence signals was the 
main reason why both families had low probabilities in our topic model. 

The modules with associations to GH6 did not match our stability criteria and we 
therefore did not report a consensus module for them. Apparently, LDA could not learn 
a stable clustering for GH6. In contrast to this, GH48 was weakly associated with the 
modules used for creating the M5 consensus module. M5 grouped cohesin and 
dockerin elements together and seemed to be related to the structural components of 
the cellulosome complex. A weak association to this particular module can be explained 
by the fact that many of the known bacterial cellulosomes contain proteins of the GH48 
family [23]. However, members of the family GH48 also occur in organisms with 
multifunctional {Caldicellulosiruptor saccharolyticus) and free cellulolytic enzymes [24], 
e.g. in Thermobifida fusca. Therefore, GH48 is by no means exclusive to cellulosome 
complexes and so one should not expect a much stronger association with M5. 

Concerning the role of GH48 in cellulosomes, the family was shown to be non-essential 
for the cellulose degradation abilities of C. thermocellum. Olson et al. have created a 
Cel48S/Cel48Y double knockout-mutant of a C. thermocellum strain that maintained its 
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ability for solubilization of crystalline cellulose, albeit with a reduced rate compared to 
the wild type [25]. 

GH6 and GH48 did not correlate well with the elements of module M1 based on 
pairwise Pearson correlations, so it makes sense that they were not assigned into this 
module (see the heat maps in Additional File 6). 



6. Predicted occurrences of M1 in Fibrobacter succinogenes S85 and 
Thermobifida fusca YX 

The protein families of M1 were organized in a large gene cluster in Fibrobacter 
succinogenes S85, which is centered on the gene FSU_2269 (note that in the ATCC 
19169 strain we analyzed, this corresponds to the gene Fisuc_1769). The cluster mainly 
contained xylanases composed of CBM6, CBM35, GH43 and DUF303 protein families, 
and has previously been described by Yoshida etal. [26, 27] (figure in Additional File 5). 
F. succinogenes is assumed to use an as yet uncharacterized degradation paradigm 
[28]. In contrast to this, Thermobifida fusca is one of the model organisms for the free 
enzyme strategy [29]. Almost 80% of the protein families in M1 were annotated in T. 
fusca YX, such that the organism was predicted to encode module M1 by our method; 
CBM4, CBM6, PF02018, GH5, GH9, GH10 and GH43 were among these. Although we 
found only very short gene clusters in this genome, this observation demonstrates how 
the module M1 spans organisms with different degradation paradigms. It is therefore 
likely that in organisms using the free enzyme strategy, such as T. fusca, the elements 
of M1 act alongside elements of other modules. As an example, we identified functional 
modules that were rich in 'type-ll secretion system'-related Pfam families in many LDA 
runs, which, in principle, might be responsible for the secretion of cellulolytic enzymes. 
Type-ll secretion systems for cellulases have been described previously, e.g. in the 
plant pathogen Erwinia chrysanthemi [30]. However, for T. fusca in particular, doubts 
about a Type-ll secretion process for secreting cellulolytic enzymes have been raised, 
based on missing homologs [29]. 
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7. Predictions of the cellulosome-related PDM M5 



In some species, as shown for the cellulosome-related gene clusters cip-cel and xyl-doc 
in Clostridium cellulolyticum H10, the protein families of M1 and M5 mixed together. It is 
a good result that LDA split the protein families involved into different modules, despite 
the co-occurrence patterns induced by such mixed gene clusters. However, the M5 
module only covered part of the structural components of cellulosomes (cohesin and 
dockerin) and thus was a weak predictor for cellulosomes. For example, M5 was 
assigned to four out of eight Caldicellulosiruptor species, though these species are 
assumed to employ the free enzyme strategy [31]. It has been recently suggested that 
cohesins and dockerins appear in many bacteria that have no cellulosomes, where they 
seem to mediate diverse functions [32]. Although this might explain some of the 
observations where M5 was predicted for non-cellulosomal organisms, it is not an 
explanation of why four of the eight Caldicellulosiruptor species fulfilled the weight 
threshold condition for M5, as these organisms had neither cohesin nor dockerin 
annotations. Instead, they possessed annotations for other elements of M5, such as 
CBM3 (PF00942), CBM36, PF07591 (Pretoxin HINT domain), PF13186 (DUF4008), 
PF05593 (RHS repeat) and PF07238 (PilZ domain) (Figure 4 of the main text and 
tables in Additional File 7). These elements were grouped into M5 because they often 
co-occurred with the cohesin/dockerin families across the input collection (though not in 
gene clusters in general). Some of the predicted occurrences of M5 in non-cellulosomal 
organisms were due to the module's low completeness threshold (38.46%), which was 
the lowest for all PDMs, meaning that just a fraction of the member families of M5 
needed to be present in a genome for a positive prediction. A similar case could be the 
M5 prediction for S. cellulosom, because there were no cohesin or dockerin domains 
present in the genome. Finally, we would like to mention that unravelling the 
lignocellulolytic capabilities of Caldicellulosiruptor species is a topic of recent research, 
as these are thermophilic bacteria that have the potential to improve industrial biofuel 
production [8, 33]. 
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8. Predicted occurrences of PDMs in metagenome bins 

PDMs were mainly identified for the taxonomic bins of the orders Clostridiales and 
Bacteroidales (Figure 5 of the main text). Species of these clades, together with species 
of the order Fibrobacter, have cellulolytic activities in microbial communities in the 
rumen and large intestine of mammalian species [34]. Naas et al. have described 
cellulose degradation enzymes in Bacteroidales-related genome assemblages 
reconstructed from the rumen microbiome of cows [35], which agrees well with the 
predictions of M1-M4 for the Bacteroidales bins of this metagenome (Table 5 of the 
main text). Predictions of the PDMs for Bacteroidales-affiliated bins of the foregut 
microbial community from the Tammar wallaby [36] and the reindeer rumen [19] could 
thus indicate similar capabilities in species from this order. Overall, only two 
metagenome bins in our input, from the termite hindgut metagenome and related fosmid 
sequences, represented the order Fibrobacter. These bins were annotated with only a 
few CAZy families, including GH9 and GH2, but not GH3, GH5, GH6, GH10, GH26, 
GH30, GH43, GH44 or GH48, which may be why there were no PDMs identified for 
these bins. 

Interestingly, M1 and M4 were predicted to occur in the Treponema bins of the termite 
hindgut metagenome and the corresponding fosmid sequences. Species of this genus 
are involved in the degradation of cellulose and hemicellulose in the termite hindgut 
community [18]. Treponema species seem to be quite diverse in this respect, as no 
PDMs were identified for the six isolated Treponema species of our dataset. Treponema 
bryantii, which was not included in our dataset, is known to promote the degradation 
activities of cellulolytic species like Fibrobacter succinogenes but is itself likely non- 
cellulolytic [37, 38]. 

M4 and M5 were predicted for two Euryarchaeota (Archaea) bins of terephtalate- 
degrading microbial communities from a bioreactor. So far, only very few archaeal 
species that are capable of degrading lignocellulosic biomass are known; however, the 
extremophiles in particular have great potential to improve industrial biofuel production 
[39]. One of the predicted Euryarchaeota bins had an annotation for the cohesin family, 
while the other bin encoded 84% of the M4 families, including GH2, GH3 and GH5. For 
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this phylum, three isolate genomes were predicted by the PDMs. The genomes of 
Halorhabdus utahensis (M1, M2) and Haloterrigena turkmenica (M3, M4) both have 
large repertoires of glycoside hydrolases, and, in case of H. turkmenica, for pectin 
degradation as well [40]. H. utahensis grows on xylan and it was recently discovered 
that it possesses an active GH5 cellulase gene, with possible application for biofuel 
production due to its tolerance of extreme conditions during the pretreatment of biomass 
[40]. 

9. Predicted polysaccharide utilization loci (PULs) and Sus-like PUL systems 

We identified two gene clusters (the genes BT41 45-50 and BT41 52-58) predicted by 
the pectin module M3 for Bacteroides thetaiotaomicron, which closely correspond to two 
genomic regions (BT41 45-51 and BT41 52-55, BT4158) that were characterized as 
being active in rhamnogalacturonan degradation in a PUL-targeted study [41]. 
Moreover, it is well known that some PULs contain SusD- and TonB-like membrane 
proteins. The Sus gene cluster was originally characterized as a membrane-bound 
degradation system for starch [42], but this hypothesis has since been generalized to 
include PULs targeting other polysaccharides and cellulose (Sus-like systems [35, 43, 
44]). Our method did not identify the SusD or TonB protein families within the highly 
ranked modules. However, in most of the 18 LDA runs, it consistently grouped these 
elements into potential functional modules of lower ranks which also incorporated some 
protein families that are involved in starch binding or known to be located at the outer 
membrane. The modules were stable and we included their consensus module (PUL 
module) in Additional File 3. PULs are known to be involved in the degradation of 
various polysaccharides [44], particularly starch, which explains why the PUL module 
was not identified as being highly specific for lignocellulose degraders and thus 
obtained lower ranks in our module rankings. Because the PUL module contained 
elements of Sus-like systems but no glycoside hydrolases, we combined the protein 
families of this module with those of modules M1 and M2, and used this pooled family 
set to search for associated gene clusters in the combined prediction sets of the three 
modules. We found almost 300 gene clusters of four or more genes including susD 
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(PF07980), a TonB-dependent receptor domain (PF00593) and one or more genes 
annotated with the GH5, GH9, GH10 or GH43 family. Among these clusters, we 
identified a few Sus-like PULs from Bacteroides ovatus that have previously been 
characterized [41]. The PUL cluster BACOVA_02649-56 contained SusD, TonB, GH5, 
GH9 and GH43 annotations, and corresponds to a genomic region (BACOVA_02644- 
56) which has been characterized as targeting xyloglucan [41]. Similarly, SusD, TonB, 
GH10, GH30 and GH43 families were annotated in another predicted cluster 
(BACOVA_03424-33) that is embedded within a slightly longer genomic region, 
BACOVA_3421-36, which has been characterized as targeting oat spelt xylan and 
wheat arabinoxylan [41]. These well characterized clusters represent only a few 
examples from the overall -300 gene clusters. 

10. Gene clusters identified in the cow rumen bin AGa 

The 15 draft genomes from the cow rumen metagenome were partially fragmented and 
not fully assembled [45]. The PDMs mapped to six gene clusters with four or more 
genes, and several shorter clusters in the draft genomes. We found an interesting large 
cluster on a 97,1 91 -bp contig of the Bacteroidales-associated draft genome 'AGa' 
(figure in Additional File 10), which was partly matched by the protein families of M1. 
The gene cluster (NODE_457020_ORF_01660 to NODE_457020_ORF_01710; protein 
sequences in Additional File 12) includes three cellulases, based on the assignments of 
the GH5 family, and a cellobiose phosphorylase (GH94; EC 2.4.1.20) with an attached 
putative CBM (PF06204). The GH94 family was not assigned to the consensus module 
of M1 but it was contained in the M1 modules in seven out of 18 LDA runs. Depending 
on the presence or absence of GH94 in the M1 modules of different runs, the gene 
cluster was identified either partly or completely. The cluster was flanked by genes 
annotated with GH3 (gene 01650) and GH5 (01630) on the left-hand side of the cluster, 
and Pfam annotations that do not appear to be associated with lignocellulose 
degradation for the genes 01720 and 01730 on the right-hand side. The gene 01640 
lies downstream of the identified gene cluster and was annotated with two members of 
the major facilitator superfamily (MFS), PF07690 and PF13347. The broadly defined 
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major facilitator superfamily has a variety of functions and includes proteins which are 
active in sugar uptake [46]. In particular, PF13347 is characterized as a 'MFS/sugar 
transport protein' in the Pfam database. As additional evidence, we observed that the 
pentose transporter gene BACOVA_04388, which is part of a conserved xylan 
hydrolase gene cluster in Bacteroides ovatus (described by Dodd et al. [47]), also 
contained a MFS annotation (PF13347) according to IMG. Based on this evidence, the 
predicted AGa gene cluster might be involved in the uptake of sugars. The gene 01720, 
which flanks the predicted cluster from the upstream side, includes the uncharacterized 
family PF13585. Blasting the protein sequence of 01720 yielded many hits for 
hypothetical proteins, but among the top hits, we found a 'C-type lectin domain- 
containing protein' from Flavobacterium sp. F52. Lectins are required for sugar binding 
[48]. Finally, BLAST searches for the genes 01680 and 01690, which are the 
uncharacterized candidate genes of interest (green box), resulted in hits to the 'putative 
outer-membrane insertion C-signal' domain for gene 01680 and a 'partial iron chelating 
ABC transporter substrate' (binding) domain for gene 01690. In summary, we found 
evidence for functionally related genes in the vicinity of the known lignocellulose 
degradation genes in the cluster. Similar to some PUL systems, the cluster seems to 
encode proteins with catalytic activities targeting cellulose or hemicellulose, as well as 
proteins with functions located in the membrane, such as sugar binding or sugar 
transport. 

11. Ranking results with two different choices of genome-specific module 
weights 

The ranking depends on our definition of the 'genome-specific' module weights. We 
compared two different definitions of the weights. First of all, the LDA model already 
provides probabilities that we could use as weights. But, as outlined in Section 2 of the 
Supplementary Methods, these weights rely on assumptions that are not appropriate in 
our case. Indeed, we observed that the weights of modules may depend on the 
presence of other, more dominant modules in a genome and cannot be compared 
across genomes. In some cases, this resulted in high ranks for modules that were not 
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relevant for the phenotype of interest. For our analyses, we therefore used alternative 
weights based on the completeness of modules that measure the percentage of the 
elements of a module that can be found in a (meta-)genome. 

Despite the drawbacks of the probability weights, the results obtained with the two 
different types of weights agreed well. This indicates the robustness of the ranking with 
respect to the specific choice of weights. Both approaches mostly placed the same 
module at the top rank and the modules M1-M5 were generally among the top 15 of 
ranked modules (in the top 10 in most cases). 
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